A  S E M I  .  M  O N T H I Y  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  TrendM  and  t99ue» 

At  President  Elsenhower’s  reqnest,  the 

Senate  has  restored  $426,000  to  the  OflBce  of  Educa¬ 
tion  budget.  In  a  joint  message  to  the  NEA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Miami,  the  President  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Hobby  said:  “The  Administra¬ 
tion  has  full  confidence  that  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Thurston,  will  administer  his  office 
economically  and  wisely  to  advance  the  standards  of 
public  education  in  America.  Therefore,  President 
Eisenhower,  with  solid  Cabinet  backing,  will  use  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  cut  in  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education  is  restored  in  full.”  Later,  the 
Senate  acted  on  a  personal  appeal  from  the  President, 
restored  in  full  the  money  tor  Office  of  Education 
salaries  and  expenses. 

End  of  segregation  In  Phoenix  wipes  out  the 
last  trace  of  racial  se^egation  on  the  high  school  level 
in  Arizona.  A  vote  by  the  school  board  (with  two  of 
the  five  members  aostaining)  has  integrated  high 
schools  in  that  city. 

Segregation  on  the  elementary  level  is  still  prac¬ 
ticed  in  many  districts  in  the  state.  The  matter  is  left 
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to  the  discretion  of  local  boards.  Before  the  Arizona 
supreme  court  now:  a  suit  challenging  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  this  “permissive  segregation”  law. 

To  redoce  ^^lltlcollzatlon”  of  UNESCO, 

responsibility  for  relations  with  it  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Department  of  State  to  another  govern¬ 
mental  agency.  So  suggests  Howard  E.  Wilson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  associate,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  “We  have  sometimes  tended  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  short-range  political  issues  rather  than 
the  long-range  cultural  issues  of  UNESCO,”  he  points 
out.  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  transfer  of  the  UNESCO 
unit  to  a  less  political  agency  would  help  reduce  con¬ 
troversies  which  now  “revolve  about  UNESCO.” 
Suggested:  transfer  be  made  to  the  new  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


•  Admlnigtratian 

To  make  the  most  of  mealtimes,  administra¬ 
tor,  faculty,  and  students  must  work  together.  Lunch- 
hour  activities  offer  chances  to  improve  learning  situ¬ 
ations  in  social  relations,  homemaking,  science, 
graphic  arts,  government,  safety  education,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  communication.  The  lunchroom  supplies 
opportunities  for  every  phase  of  general  education  as 
well  as  many  fields  not  normally  considered  part  of 
the  formal  work  of  the  classroom. 

Since  young  people  like  to  visit  and  need  to  visit, 
there  must  be  provision  for  a  great  deal  of  informal 
talk.  This  means  srace  where  students  can  sit  in 
groups  and  simply  “raat.”  Such  social  growth  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  if  aaministrators  prepare  for  it.  Informal 
rouping  of  tables  and  chairs,  a  series  of  smaller 
dining  rooms  rather  than  one  large  one,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  color  make  a  more  informal,  personal  and 
pleasant  situation  for  youngsters. 

The  function  of  the  adult  supervisor  during  lunch¬ 
time  should  be  elevated  from  that  of  policing  a  dining 
room  to  that  of  a  cooperative  endeavor.  Student 
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representatives  should  work  with  the  teacher  on  prob¬ 
lems  involving  safety,  may  relieve  her  of  a  great 
many  discipline  problems.  Teachers  and  students  may 
enjoy  eating  together  and  visiting  at  the  same  time. 

The  control  of  pedestrian  trafBc  in  the  halls  at  noon¬ 
time  is  one  that  can  be  handled  through  regular 
student  organizations.  A  0oup  of  responsible  stu¬ 
dents  should  study  the  problem  of  traffic  flow  care¬ 
fully,  develop  effective  and  efficient  solutions.  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  plan  should  also  be  left  up  to  the 
students. 

A  study  of  purchase  and  preparation  of  food  is  a 
rich  source  of  learning  for  students  in  homemaking 
and  science  classes.  \^ether  the  school  is  small  and 
the  homemaking  teacher  doubles  as  cafeteria  mana¬ 
ger,  or  large  and  a  full-time  professional  manager  is 
employed,  the  kitchen  side  of  the  steam  table  offers 
many  opportunities  for  learning. 


•  Teaching  Method*  and  Problems 

P««r  readers  skoald  not  be  penalized  by 

having  to  stay  after  school  or  come  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  According  to  Russell  G.  Stauffer,  U.  of  Delaware 
reading  expert,  time  devoted  to  remedial  instruction 
should  not,  in  most  cases,  exceed  an  hour  or  two  a 
day.  “The  retarded  reader  should  spend  most  of  the 
school  day  with  his  peers  so  that  he  can  participate 
on  an  oral  level  and  take  part  in  social  activities.” 
Suggested:  lessons  should  be  read  to  him  either  at 
home  by  parents  or  in  school  by  able  pupils  to  avoid 
making  an  isolate  of  the  child. 

To  be  effective,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  reading 
difficulties  must  determine  the  factors  contributing  to 
failure  to  achieve.  “Frustrations  encountered  by  most 
retarded  readers,”  says  Mr.  Stauffer,  “invariably  result 
in  emotional  conflicts  and  tensions.” 


Provisions  for  health  inspections  and  precautions 
to  insure  cleanliness  of  the  service  area,  planning  of 
menus  and  problems  of  nutritional  balance,  b^k- 
keeping,  employee  time  schedules,  methods  of  food 
preparation,  handling  of  cash,  and  clean-up  practices 
are  all  potentially  meaningful  to  the  young  p^ple 
who  eat  in  the  cafeteria.  TTiis  is  an  area  of  functional 
education  that  presents  an  immediate  challenge. 

Peripheral  jobs  also  need  to  be  done.  Attractive 
murals  in  the  dining  area,  developed  by  student 
groups,  are  too  frequently  left  there  to  become  out¬ 
dated  in  the  life  of  the  current  student  body.  In 
addition  to  wall-space  decorations  and  flower  ar¬ 
rangements,  students  can  work  with  art  and  home¬ 
making  teachers  to  develop  a  cafeteria  arrangement 
which  is  both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  efficient. 

These  suggestions  for  making  the  lunchroom  a 
source  of  enriched  learning  are  bv  David  B.  Austin. 
His  article  appears  in  July  School  Executive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Effective  Home-School  Relations,  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  264p.  $4.^. 

(How  to  work  with  parents  and  teachers  to  foster  the  kind  of 
community  understanding  that  makes  for  more  successful  teach¬ 
ers,  happier  parents,  and  abler  children.  Indexed.) 

"The  High  School  Business  Library."  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  May  1953  (entire  issue).  Theodore  LaMonte,  New  York 
City  Public  Schools,  12-20  27th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  2,  N.Y. 
75c.  (Gui^  to  establishing  an  adequate  business  library.) 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  lOOp.  30c. 
(Supplement  No.  6  to  an  annotated  bibliography  of  studies  in 
agritmltural  education  with  classified  subject  index.) 

Statistical  Summary  of  Education,  1943-50.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  52p.  20c. 
(Chapter  1  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  U.  S. 
A  statistical  conspectus  of  education,  from  kindergarten  through 
higher  education,  for  both  publicly  and  privately  controlled 
schools.) 

Basic  Principles  of  Supervision,  by  Harold  P.  Adams  and  Frank 
G.  Dickey.  American  Book  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  320p. 
$3.75.  (The  material  has  been  classroom-tested  over  a  period 
of  three  years  and  successfully  used  with  some  1000  students 
at  the  U.  of  Kentucky.) 


Because  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  and  succeed, 
the  poor  reader  feels  inferior  and  inadequate.  “The 
poor  reader  experiences  continuous  failure,  for  mod¬ 
em  living  demands  ability  to  read  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  To  adjust,  the  child  may  resort  to  rationaliza¬ 
tion,  compensation,  projection,  sublimation,  or  with¬ 
drawal.” 

A  retarded  reader  continues  to  be  faced  with 
situations  that  require  social  adaptability  in  home  and 
school.  “Situations  may  become  so  critical  that  the 
child  prefers  to  withdraw,  becoming  a  physical  as 
well  as  a  mental  truant.  Such  defensive  reactions 
tend  to  create  greater  demands,  exhaust  energies,  and 
prevent  improvement.” 

Psychotherapeutic  guidance  may  be  of  more  imme¬ 
diate  importance  than  educational  guidance  if  social 
and  emotional  inadequacies  have  existed  in  the  child 
before  reading  instruction  was  attempted.  When 
failure  to  achieve  adequately  in  reading  is  crucial 
among  a  number  of  factors,  appropriate  instruction 
quickly  brings  about  improv^  adjustment.  “Re¬ 
medial  instruction  must,  therefore,  give  attention  to  the 
social  and  emotional  status  of  the  retarded  reader  and 
must  provide  instruction  that  effects  functional  ad¬ 
justments  psychologically  as  well  as  pedagogically.” 


To  pot  life  In  biology  classes,  teacher  Irene 
Hollenbeck  of  Salem  (Ore.)  high  school  uses  group 
planning,  a  wide  range  of  activities  for  individual 
students,  and  long-range  planning  of  students’  work. 
The  result:  students  work  enthusiastically  all  semester 
long,  stand  high  on  ACE  Cooperative  Biology  Test 
after  finishing  the  course. 

To  pro^’ide  students  with  an  overview  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  classroom  is  made  into  a  miniature  science 
fair  for  the  first  day  of  school.  Projects  and  posters 
made  by  the  previous  year’s  class  are  placed  about  the 
room.  Students  view  slides  taken  on  field  trips,  see 
a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  given 
by  a  former  student.  On  the  tables  are  books,  cur¬ 
rent  magazines,  models,  insect  mounts,  animal  cages. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAID  IN  MIAMIt 

Remarks  from  the  thirty-second  representative  assembly  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Miami  Beach,  June  28  to  July  3. 

In  our  free  public  schools  we  have  cation  must  iKrmeatc  the  entire  school 
the  true  instrument  of  human  pro-  program  from  the  home  room  through 
gress.  But  such  progress  can  continue  the  afternoon  school  activities,  and 
only  when  the  climate  is  right— when  the  entire  curricuhim  from  arithmetic 
the  air  is  cleared  by  forthright,  op<>n  to  zoology.— Rosroe  II.  White,  Caddo 
discussion.  Censorship  is  a  weapon  of  Parish,  Shreveport,  I^oiiLsiana,  Super- 
the  totalitarians.  Freedom  of  ex-  intendent. 


In  our  free  public  schools  we  have 
the  true  instrument  of  human  pro¬ 
gress.  But  such  progress  can  continue 
only  when  the  climate  is  right— when 
the  air  is  cleared  by  forthright,  op<>n 
discussion.  Censorship  is  a  weapon  of 
the  totalitarians.  Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 
If  this  freedom  had  not  prevailed  over 
the  years  in  our  schools  how  would 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government  which  rests  on 
the  informed  opinion  of  the  majority? 
In  making  education  common  to  all 
and  in  some  sense  compulsory  on  all, 
our  forefathers  assured  the  destiny  of 
our  free  republic.  As  long  as  there  is 
an  enlightened  American  citizenry 
which  dares  to  “venture  out  ahead*’ 
with  its  wealth  of  talent  and  ideas  to 
build  a  greater  nation  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fearl  We  must,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinue  to  strengthen  our  public  school 
system  today,  tomorrow,  and  every¬ 
day,  until  it  serves  its  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  everywhere!- Sarah  C.  Caldwell, 
President,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  layman  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  spite  of  the  extra  cost,  he  wants 
his  children  to  have  something  better 
than  he  had.  He  is  persuade  that 
hot  lunches  and  Crade-A  milk  will 

El  his  children  better  health  and  a 
er  foundation  from  which  to  enter 
the  competition  of  a  free-enterprise 
society.  He  senses  that  self-expression 
and  imagination  may  flower  a  bud¬ 
ding  genius  and  open  new  horizons  for 
better  living.  His  experience  and  his 
problems  with  his  children,  however, 
freouently  cause  him  to  wonder  if 
moaem  schools  and  modem  education 
are  imposing  sufiBcient  discipline  and 
instilling  a  sound  attitude  toward 
making  an  adequate  contribution  in  a 
cooperative  society.  ’There  are  times 
when  the  layman  feels  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  becominK  individualistic  reb¬ 
els,  completely  s^fish  and  indifferent 
to  family  life  and  family  responsibil¬ 
ities.  'There  is  little  question  but  what 
our  children  are  becoming  smarter  but 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  becoming  wiser.— Omar  B.  Ketch- 
urn,  LegisUaive  Director,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


We  hear  a  neat  deal  about  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  but  all  we  want  for  our 
children  —  and  what  they  want  for 
themselves  —  is  a  standara  of  values. 
Since  the  learning  of  values  occurs 
constantly,  moral  and  spiritual  ckIu- 


Our  public  school  curriculum  must 
be  as  varied  and  rich  as  we  can  af¬ 
ford  because  only  thus  can  we  offer 
“achievable  goals  ’  for  everyone.  To 
set  up  achievable  goak  the  people 
long  ago  deserted  standards  set  by  a 
tiny  minority  who  had  the  aptitude 
and  talents  and  desire  to  be  sAolars. 
Let  the  scholars  be  even  more  scholar¬ 
ly  but  let  us  set  for  others,  goak  with¬ 
in  their  range  of  achievement. 

'The  advances  made  jxjssible  by 
scientists  and  inventors  and  industrial¬ 
ists  have  made  it  not  only  possible  but 
virtually  mandatory  that  millions  of 
young  people  who  used  to  go  to  work 
in  factory  and  on  the  fami  remain  in 
school.  If  not  in  school,  where  are 
they  to  be? 

If  we  can  build  schook  and  colleges 
where  the  average  may  learn  with 
profit,  is  that  not  good? 

No^algic  classicists  have  never 
suggested  what  to  do  with  the  millions 
who  would  be  left  out  if  we  should 
tmdge  wearily  back  a  century  or  so 
and  restore  the  academies  and  exclude 
ail  except  the  scholarly.  —  Henry  U. 
Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


‘Take  the  child  where  you  find  him 
and  proceed  from  there.”  How  do  we 
know  where  the  child  is?  One  en¬ 
couraging  factor  in  this  situation  is 
that  stumes  have  shown  that  the 
judgment  of  experienced  teachers  is  in 
general  fairly  good,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  ability  to  do  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  studies  reveal  a  woeful  ladc  on 
the  part  of  teachers  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  child’s  emotional  and  social 
adjustments  and  in  understanding  how 
he  feek  about  certain  situations,  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities,  and  certain  tasks 
which  he  is  required  to  perfonn  daily 
...  It  is  rather  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  I,  as  a  classroom  teacher, 
and  you,  as  a  classroom  teacher,  do 
not  spend  more  of  our  efforts  in  the 
important  tasks  of  trying  to  find  out 
where  each  child  is  rather  than  tr>’ing 
to  teach  them  as  though  they  were  all 
at  the  same  place.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  at  this  point  that  there  has  been 
devised  no  method  of  grouping  which 
will  make  children  alike  because  when 


we  group  them  on  the  basis  of  single 
factors  such  as  intelligence  or  social 
adjustment  we  have  discovered  that 
the  more  we  try  to  make  children 
alike  the  neater  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  group.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  we  were  to  take  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  high  intelligence  quotients 
and  put  them  in  a  room  together,  re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  the  individual 
variations  and  differences  within  that 
group  svill  be  greater  than  they  will 
be  with  a  noup  of  children  of  average 
or  lower  intelligence.  Consequent^, 
(duping  has  failed  to  help  us  solve 
this  problem.  Certainly  we  know  that 
non-promotion  and  that  putting  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  nade  is  not  an  an¬ 
swer.  —  Ralph  Witherspoon,  director. 
Child  Development  Program,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallah^ee,  Fla. 


Parents  should  make  decisions  with 
the  children  on  the  use  of  television 
just  as  they  do  on  the  use  of  money, 
of  the  automobile,  of  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  and  other  matters  of  family 
planning.  As  parents  incorporate  the 
wise  and  selective  use  of  television 
the  children  can  be  taught  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so.  Lack  of  parental 
standards  and  control  have  always 
been  a  problem  to  society  and  will 
continue  to  be  —  with  television  —  or 
without  it.— Dorothy  Cason,  Executive 
Director,  Family  Service,  Miami,  Fla. 


More  threats  are  leveled  at  teachers 
than  any  other  group  of  workers  to 
my  knowledge.  One  major  innuendo 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  a  school 
bond  issue  faik  to  carry  or  if  the  vot¬ 
ers  fail  to  approve  tiu  levies.  Thev 
are  threatens  with  decreases  in  sal¬ 
ary,  heavier  schedules  and  more  over¬ 
crowding.  No  other  group  of  workers 
would  submit  to  such  intimidation  and 
coercion  as  the  teachers  do  today.— 
Carey  Haigler,  Birmingjham,  Ala.,  CIO 
director. 


I  have  seen  high  school  pupik  go 
into  the  grades  and  (of  course  under 
sunervision)  do  beautiful  jolM  at  story 
telling,  teaching  new  games,  conduct¬ 
ing  simple  experiments,  show  slides 
of  a  trip  and  give  a  running  commen¬ 
tary,  give  talks  on  special  school  davs, 
conduct  a  tour  to  some  particular 
place  of  interest,  teach  folk  dancing. 
Do  they  love  it?  Try  it  once  and 
watch  Uieir  eyes  shine  —  and  watch 
the  si>ark  grow  into  a  flame.  'There 
are  your  recruits  —  thrilled  with  a 
job  well  done  and  proud  in  their 
sense  of  accomplishment.  Here  is 
what  your  teacher  training  institution 
is  praying  for.  Here  are  the  hopes  of 
the  future  for  our  profession.— Glen- 
wood  Crist,  Supervising  Principal, 
Montgomery,  Pa. 
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aquariums,  terrariums,  and  collecting  equipment,  all 
with  appropriate  suggestions  or  questions.  Students 
spend  the  entire  first  hour  getting  acquainted  with 
biology. 

During  the  days  that  follow,  the  class  takes  an 

exploratory  field  trip  around  the  campus,  spends  a 
day  in  the  laboratory  exploring  the  wonders  of  the 
microscopic  world,  visits  die  library.  After  two  weeks 
of  such  sampling,  units  the  particular  class  wants  to 
study  are  selected,  each  member  of  the  class  chooses 
at  least  one  subject  in  which  he  is  interested  enough 

to  want  to  help  plan  its  development.  Committees 
are  then  formed  to  work  with  the  teacher  in  planning 
work  for  the  entire  unit. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  a  list  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  contribute  to  better  understanding  of 
the  unit  is  made.  This  includes  possible  field  trips, 
laboratory  studies,  group  and  individual  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  projects,  library  reading,  subjects  interesting 
enough  for  oral  or  written  reports,  debates,  textbook 
references,  visual  aids  (movies,  filmstrips,  models, 
charts),  living  material  that  may  need  to  be  brought 
in,  charts  to  be  made,  and  self-testing  devices.  After 
a  discussion  of  this  list,  a  final  list  is  agreed  upon, 
mimeographed,  and  distributed  to  the  class. 

During  time  spent  on  a  unit  each  student  is  free 
to  select  assignments  which  suit  his  interests,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  study  hours.  Many  activities  are  scheduled 
for  a  definite  class  period;  others  are  completed  on 
the  student’s  own  time.  Each  activity  is  assigned  a 
maximum  value  in  terms  of  points.  The  total  number 
of  points  needed  for  a  given  grade  on  the  entire  unit 
is  set  by  the  committee  (often  far  higher  than  th(* 
teacher  would  dare  to  suggest). 

Miss  Hollenbeck  describes  her  unit  assignment 
method  in  Selected  Science  Teaching  Ideas  of  1952. 
NEA,  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  57p.  $1.50  (discount 
to  members). 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  for  the  Talented  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  by 
Kenneth  E.  Brown  and  Philip  G.  Johnson.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  34p.  J5c. 
(For  guidance  counselors,  school  administrators,  supervisors, 
directors  of  teacher  education,  curriculum  coordinators,  and 
laymen  who  desire  better  secondary  instruction  for  talented 
students.) 


•  itudio-Vistial 


Edncational  TV  for  three  major  eities  on 

the  West  Coast  will  be  a  reality  by  next  fall.  KUSC 
in  Los  Angeles  will  be  sending  test  patterns  by  mid- 
July;  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  both  have  money, 
studios,  and  transmitters.  They  are  waiting  now  for 
construction  permits  from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  It  should  take  about  60  days  after 
construction  permits  are  granted  for  these  stations  to 
be  on  the  air. 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 

To  Answer  Youngsters’  Questions  .  .  .  try  using 
the  First  Books  Scries.  First  Book  of  Bees  .  .  . 

Birds  .  .  .  Bugs  .  .  .  Snakes  .  ,  .  Stones  .  .  .  Trees. 
Also:  First  Book  of  America  .  .  .  Presidents  .  .  . 
Automobiles  . .  .  Cowboys  .  . .  Firemen  . . .  Nurses. 
New  release:  First  Book  of  JajMn,  by  Helen  Mears. 
For  complete  list  of  titles  ana  prices  write  Frank¬ 
lin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 

Three  New  Films  ...  for  use  in  ^idance,  safety 
education,  and  physics  .  .  .  will  be  available  in 
August.  "College:  Your  Challenge”  presents  bene¬ 
fits  of  college,  both  academic  and  non-academic 
.  .  .  considers  financial  problems  and  possible  call 
to  military  service.  “Fire  Exit  Drill  At  Our  School” 
illustrates  importance  of  responding  quickly,  yet 
orderly,  to  the  alarm  bell  .  .  .  shows  what  to  do  if 
attending  an  assembly  during  an  alarm.  “Nature 
of  Hear  shows  how  heat  is  energy  of  molecular 
action  through  experiment  and  animation  . .  .  raises 
questions  to  promote  disctission  and  exi>erimenta- 
tion  in  this  field.  Each:  1  reel,  sound,  color:  $100; 
black  and  white:  $50.  Write  Corenet  Films,  65  E. 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Junior  High  Students  .  .  .  will  be  interested  in 
Planning  Your  Job  Future,  by  Emery  Stoops  and 
Lucille  Rosenheim.  Encourages  youngsters  to  think 
about  and  prepare  wisely  and  carefully  for  occu¬ 
pational  choice  rather  than  drift  along  and  then 
make  a  vital  decision  as  a  snap  judgment.  Author 
suggests  that  preparing  for  jobs  doesn’t  have  to 
be  an  unpleasant  orde^  .  .  .  but  it  can  be  an  ad¬ 
venturous  investigation  into  personaUty,  interests, 
and  suitable  careers.  Contains  personality  and  in¬ 
terest  check  lists.  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  40p.  40c. 

“Home  and  Beauty”  .  .  .  ranges  from  Victorian 
stuffiness  to  modem  functionalism.  Film  takes  the 
viewer  behind  scenes  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  modem  production  methods.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  good  taste  .  .  .  low  cost  articles.  British 
Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y. 
20.  2  reels,  20  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Rental: 
$2.50;  sale:  $55. 

Umbrella  Books  .  .  .  ap^l  to  every  small  child 
who  loves  stories.  Selected  by  the  Literature  Com¬ 
mittee,  As.sociation  for  Childhood  Education.  Some 
titles:  Told  Under  Spacious  Skies  .  .  .  Told  Under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  .  Told  Under  the  Magic 
Umbrella.  Each  book  illustrated.  Write  Macmil¬ 
lan,  00  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  II. 

Birth  of  a  Nation  ...  is  described  in  The  Emer- 

fence  of  Modem  Egypt,  by  John  S.  Badeau  and 
lichard  H.  Nolte.  'Traces  the  development  of  the 
land  of  the  Nile  up  through  the  present  regime 
of  Premier  Mohammed  Na^ib  and  his  military 
junta.  Speculates  on  the  future  role  of  Egymt 
among  independent  nations  of  the  world.  Useful 
for  high  school  social  studies  classes.  Includes: 
“The  Problem  of  the  Sudan.”  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciaUon,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  64p.  35c. 

Facts  and  Figures  on  Careers  .  .  .  will  be  found 
in  B’nai  B’rith  Occupational  Brief  Series.  Useful, 
informative,  concise.  Some  titles:  “Career  as 
Speech  'Therapist”  .  .  .  “Careers  in  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions”  .  .  .  “Careers  in  Real  Estate”  .  .  .  “Career 
as  Sanitarian”^ .  .  .  “Careers  for  Technical  School 
Graduates.”  B’nai  B’rith  Vocational  Service  Bureau, 
1424  leth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  20c  each. 
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